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“The world not prison but kind spirit- 
ual kindergarten, where millions bewildered infants are 
trying spell God with the wrong blocks.” 


ARLINGTON 


VIRGINIA SUPREME COURT RULES FAVOR 
THE CHILDREN’S HOME SOCIETY 

The Supreme Court Virginia recently handed down 
opinion case which grew out the placement 
child the Children’s Home Society Virginia 
with foster parents who were unwilling return 
the agency when requested. writ habeas corpus 
had been granted the Children’s Home Society, from 
which the foster parents had appealed writ 
error. The foster parents, who were the petitioners, 
based their petition upon the broad basis having 
given good care the child, being morally fit and 
financially able, and being willing and anxious 
adopt the child; likewise alleging that was for the 
best interest the child that should remain with 
them, and the Society had refused give its con- 
sent. 

The trial court had refused hear any evidence tend- 
ing prove the allegations the answer and held that 
the opinion the Society what was for the best 
interest the child was binding upon the court. 

was found that the child had been committed 
the Virginia Children’s Home Society but remained 
ward the court, and that accordance with the stat- 
ute law Virginia the child had been entrusted the 
agency, which was approved and licensed the State 
Board Public Welfare. This established its fitness 
receive and care for the child. the petitioners had 
been informed that the temporary custody the child 
had been given them, but that the Society had the 
right terminate this custody will any time prior 
the beginning the proceedings for the adoption 
the child, the Society was within its rights remove 
the child any time that they considered for the 
child’s best interests. interesting note that 
evidence was presented needed presented 


unfitness the home bring about the child’s 
removal. 


CARSTENS 


CHILDREN AND THE DEPRESSION 


The closing session the Children’s 
Division the National Conference was given over 
consideration the effects the present economic crisis 
upon children, with Douglas Falconer and Miss 
ridge the speakers. Miss Lathrop was have partic- 
ipated this program. Following Miss 
death, Miss Breckinridge was asked carry her 
place. The following excerpts from Miss Breckinridge’s 
paper are published herewith. Since several months must 
elapse before the publication the Conference Proceedings, 
seems important for have Miss Breckinridge’s 
succinct summary hand focus our attention upon 
the Washington scene.) 

already knew what depression meant chil- 
dren: the Children’s Bureau 1922! showed that 
cities which many heads families enjoyed rela- 
tively high standard living, either owned their own 
homes had begun make payments their homes, 
had laid aside money for the education their children 
for the emergencies old age, lived comfortably 
and enjoyed high standard comfort, through 
period unemployment found their resources ex- 
hausted, had submit radical changes their 
standard life and became applicants for relief from 
private public agency. 

That study took through series heart-breaking 
experiences. The being they say, the 
father, skilled worker; the fruitless hunting for work 
the father; the reduction expenditures the 
point actual privation; the dangerous saving ex- 
penditures for clothing household supplies; seeking 
cheaper and more crowded quarters the family rents; 
taking lodgers, there claim the home; the 
seeking job the mother—these, although the 
skilled workmen group, are not that housemaid- 
keeping group which there may new forced 
relationship between parents and children that will 
bring its own reward although resulting from com- 
pulsory readjustments; the finding, the other hand, 
job perhaps third the mothers, that such 
income brought the cost the children’s 


Children’s Bureau Publication, 125 (1923). 
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skilled care. The savings are exhausted and there 
come debts for food and for medical care, failure 
meet the payment the mortgage, the taxes due the 
property. Some children, sure, stay school 
because there are jobs, but others leave school 
the vain hope finding job and making their con- 
tribution the all too meager income. With all there 
the constant presence those hideous companions, 
fear and anxiety. father idle, disheartened, un- 
unsettled, the mother going out work she can se- 
cure it, doing the double task providing for the 
family’s maintenance and caring for the household 
and children, the children suffering from uncertainty, 
lack security, and the victims dark anticipations 
that they cannot understand.” 

This was picture towns skilled workers 1921. 

What about children rural communities 
31? Again information may obtained from the same 
authoritative source. her Annual Report for 
31, the Chief the Children’s Bureau said,! 
after calling attention the fact that, owing the 
organization under the State poor laws, the jurisdiction 
responsible for supplying aid the poor the desti- 
tute the local unit government. 


the larger cities the private organizations have 
assumed considerable part the cost support 
dependents although the public agencies most cities 
have carried more that half the burden. the smaller 
cities and towns the cost has been borne almost wholly 
out public funds. Although those responsible for 
the administration public and private relief the 
larger centers would not say that they had adequately 
met the situation created the widespread unem- 
ployment and that there has consequence been 
suffering among children, great effort has been made 
mobilize and correlate the public and 
sources, and much excellent work mitigation un- 
employment has been done those urban centers. 
But some the smaller communities have been quite 
unable meet the needs the children during the 
past year. single industry communities which 
the industry has practically closed down during the 
past year (1930-31), and mining communities where 
the depression began long before the market crash 
1929, unemployment and underemployment have re- 
sulted wages inadequate wages; neglect and 
undernourishment children have been the rule. The 
situation has grown more serious during the past year 
the mining districts seven eight States. Owing 
this situation and the request the President’s 
Emergency Committee for 
were made several counties each several States. 
The comment the conditions found was the effect 
that some these communities possible 
sources relief have not been adequately developed, 
and that available funds some cases might have been 
more wisely expended. Local public and private re- 
sources are, however, quite inadequate these areas 


Nineteenth Annual Report, page 


meet the needs the children the unemployed 
underemployed men. 


One these counties was Illinois, and the 
ing description may quoted from statement setting 
out the observations visitor from the University 
Chicago who went into that This county, 
which the population was something less than 60,000 
(59,442), whom more than one-fifth (12,287) worked 
the mines, the most important mining community 
the State. presented, the words the writer, 
August 1931, most discouraging For 
the past eight months there had been public relief 
the form grants under the pauper act, under the 
mothers’ aid law, under the blind pension act. Only 
those county officials who receive part all their 
income fees had been paid for three months. The 
assessed valuation property had been lowered from 
$32,216,417 1929 $26,262,047 1931. 1928 
there were banks doing business the county; 
1931, there were seven. The writer says, 
money. The savings, investments, and means 
making living the rich and poor alike are gone.” 

They are more fortunate than many about shelter, 
for they mostly live building and 
which, because the associations preferred not have 
their houses standing empty, they were allowed re- 
main; but there had been repair, that all the 
houses were dilapidated. was, fact, however, 
often difficult tell occupied from abandoned 
house. This county had suffered from the drought 
well from the depression. was, however, 
good crop oats and wheat 1931 and the writer 
thought that there would food the coming winter. 

Some the mines, twelve out twenty-seven, 
1930 many sixteen, had worked part the time 
dividing the work among the men the basis half, 
third quarter full time work. Besides the cut the 
amount time worked, there were many deductions 
from earnings, that, while the wage scale was high, 
$10.07, $8.04, $7.00 day, the earnings per man were 
very meager. 

They not find themselves able other types 
work. fact, very few types work offer them- 
selves, and there was work for women and children. 
There were two sources from which relief had come 
prior August, 1931, the Red Cross and the 
Commission. The latter had expended about 
$1,200 that county. carload seed had 
brought and people encouraged make gardens. 
Since early spring the orders under the 
Commission had been for dollar for lard 
How often could not determined. 
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The Red Cross had come with drought relief ex- 
pecting help only farmers. Approximately $1,000 
was expended that organization. the Red Cross 
maintained one station for ten townships, people 
walked from miles for food, sometimes 
having, because the number served, possibly 
many 200 wait all day cared for. They 
receive grocery orders according the size the family 
from $1.00 $3.50, providing for flour, meal, cereal, 
potatoes, lard, beans, sugar, sometimes coffee and 
sometimes dried fruit. The Red Cross closed its work 
May and from that time until August there was 
relief except the occasional one worth lard 
and flour. 

They tried find help among themselves. They 
had “drives” for clothing until all the closets were 
bare. minister said, children have shoes. 
They can school barefooted until November, then 
they must have There had, 1929 and 1930, 
been $55,000 distributed, $29,000 under the pauper 
law, $14,000 under the mothers’ aid law, $13,000 under 
the blind pension act and the rest for county doctor 
and hospital care. 1931 this was cut off; the teach- 
ers had been paid only half their salaries, the minister 
had hardly been paid all. Legion had had 
goodly bank deposit for community fund but the 
bank failed; the schools had food day once week, 
when each child brought potato other food. Each 
Saturday the Boy Scouts canvassed the town together 
asking for whatever anyone could give. Church or- 
ganizations sewed, mended and gave food. 

one the largest communities, when the mines 
closed, there were 503 men representing 1,500 people 
who did not receive their pay checks. With money, 
credit, food, they said later, each 
other, Miss, until can’t he’p 

The visitor went through town after town finding 
the same conditions. one, when asked how they had 
got along, two men looked each other and said, 
“Now you've asked question can’t 

The health facilities are inadequate. 1930 there 
were found their own homes 350 open cases tuber- 
culosis. was county doctor but longer 
functioned. There was much trachoma. The doctors 
were doing great deal charity work, but when 
mother needed have operation and the doctor 
demanded $50, her husband’s friends begged little 
here and little there, that she might live and take 
care her children. The school districts were deeply 
debt, there was county attendance officer, but the 
attendance kept remarkably well, though during 
the last two months attendance fell off because lack 
clothing. Everywhere the summer the children 
Were ragged and barefooted and everyone wondered how 


they could get clothing for school the coming year. 
Two sixteen-year-old boys who had two days’ work 
picked strawberries and earned enough buy each 
pair overalls which they were keeping for school. 
They had shoes, but could barefooted until 
November. They had funds for school books and 
the teachers could nothing. Because lack 
funds, the probation officer had been given up. The 
sheriff, court and judge and ex-probation officer said 
that there was use bringing the young people into 
court but that they were getting into trouble and there 
Was increase wife and child desertion. The rep- 
resentative the State Board Health said that there 
were many seriously malnourished children all over the 
county, and there would surely harvest tuber- 
culosis, malformation and disease every kind. 
this investigator drove into one town girl had fainted 
and everyone said was lack food. One doctor in- 
sisted that baby had died starvation and seven- 
teen-year-old girl had gone very far down. Red 
Cross investigator said that there were hundreds 
children out over the county who had not had bal- 
anced meal two years. 

The questionnaire sent the autumn 1931 
Pennsylvania county showed 1,184 school children 
who would have fed through the winter public 
private charity. Other counties had higher propor- 
tions unemployed and larger numbers children 

Turning New York 1931, Miss Brandt com- 
the lack sufficient food the right kind 
food, which was common experience. People ate, 
she said, whatever they could get. was less 
milk, and there were eggs, standards nutrition 
were growing steadily less, little little, but great 
deal, taking the whole year into view. 

There was lack suitable clothing, which was neither 
adequate amount nor appropriate kind. 

Recreation facilities were cut down. was less 
visiting families because lack carfare. Insurance 
was allowed lapse, furniture was sold taken away 
not paid for, ice was given up, gas and electricity re- 
placed oil, coal candles; men could not have 
their hair cut, very cheap things were bought that are 
dear the long run. may that more parents 
know what they need, but the effect the adolescent 
was serious. 

Adolescent children lost the sense that they could 
depend their parents. Those who were working, 
who unwillingly left school find work, resented 
the burdens put upon them. Sometimes 

conditions counties other States, see Grace Abbott, 
Public Rural Relief,” Social Service Review, 6:189. 

View the Winter 1930-31, New York 
City,” pp. 18, Brandt. 
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girl was the only, the chief, wage-earner. Frequently 
they resented the necessity foregoing recreation and 
new clothes. They became quarrelsome and sulky and 
disrespectful. Parental authority was inevitably weak- 
ened. father dependent his son daughter for 
shelter and food could not easily enforce discipline. 
Even little children were affected the nervous ten- 
sion and depression the atmosphere. When mothers 
who were needed home went work, spent their 
time looking for work, the health and habits the 
children suffered still more. 


There was the demoralizing effect relief from vari- 
ous sources with different standards care and treat- 
ment. The police, the school, the public city officer, 
the private agency, and went with swift change 
and demoralizing confusion. result often that 
those who are very poor share with those who are 
poorer. 

the winter 1930-31 the unpaid teachers 
Chicago deprived themselves $110,000 feed starv- 
ing school children. was one the sources pain 
Miss Lathrop the Chicago White House Confer- 
ence January, 1932, contemplate the insincere 
platitudes the Children’s Charter the face the 
demand the three White House Conferences that 
children need care given care and with their 
families. 

the mining counties Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky the tale too sad tell. After the Friends 
Service Committee went in, they had gone into 
Austria after the war salvage some child life, 
here they gave what they could. They fed the school 
children, gave one meal day pre-school children, 
nursing and expectant except from sheer 
force necessity, when they might include others. 


the Committee Manufactures, Senate, 72nd Congress, First 
Session 174 and 262. December 28, and 30, 1931, and 
January and 1932 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1932), 57. See also Cooperation Unem- 
ployment before Sub-Committee the Com- 
mittee Manufactures, Senate, 72nd Congress, First Session 
4592, May 1932. 


With reference the condition the children, 
Pickett, the Friends Service Committee, testified 
that the areas served the number undernourished 
children was from per cent. one school 
100 only one was not underweight. many the 
centage was from 90. The result was 
much serious physical retardation but drowsiness, 
ett agreed, but not physically so. almost all families 
there was either nursing expectant 
Perhaps these facts with few figures from Chicago are 
enough show again something what depression 
means child life and well-being. 

Mr. Prentice Murphy told Senator 
Committee about the peril the school system,? and 
reported unemployment per cent the families 
having children September 1931 the 
teachers reported 150,000 children Pennsylvania 
need relief. Chicago today there are 117,000 
families the books the public relief 
they average three children family, there are 350,000 
and this does not count those the care the private 
agencies. 

judge what this means one would take note the 
form relief now given, food ration adequate 
amount and content handled with great skill; but 
one great area the south the city the milk drivers 
say that the only companions they ever find are, like 
themselves, supplying milk provided 
agencies. 

Chicago, the agencies have not been paying rent. 
One the executives was heard say that 
under some new plan should possible avoid 
evictions, but April there were 266 actual evictions. 
Some families had been evicted more 
Among the families visited one day social worker 
were: widower with four children, sixteen, eleven, 
eight and five years age; barber and his wife and 
five children, from fifteen years down six, who was 
being evicted for the second time; widow five 
children school; man and wife and one child about 

six years old; man and wife and four children from 
six year and Among those visited another 
day were man and wife and four children from four- 
teen years eighteen months age; man and wile 
and nine children from sixteen years four months old 

This type experience repeated other cities 
means often separation the family, crowding 
relatives, some extreme cases just what happened 
Russia. Our Mrs. the Renters’ 
has found children deserted both father and 
with the conviction that the children would give! 


Relief,” 61. 
48. 
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better care the social agency than was their 
power give. 

lack food, which means tuberculosis, malforma- 
tion, mental and physical retardation, and lack 
shelter and security which threatens later de- 
are everywhere. are alarming state- 
ments already about the increase prostitution. The 
Committees Fifteen New York and Chicago call 
attention the marked increase street solicitation, 
but have made study Juvenile Court figures 
see those who solicit are young girls. know that 
some the women practising the so-called 
oldest are mothers young children, with 
aged parents likewise their care! 

But need these wretchednesses further enume- 
pitifully ironic view the White House Confer- 
ence and the Children’s Charter! This surely enough 
show that the children pay the cost and the question 

One comment appropriate. Recalling the earlier 
paragraphs, new depression was not necessary 
teach what its effects would be. The U.S. Children’s 
Bureau had sufficiently registered the effects the 
one. participate every effort prevent 
another high obligation all child welfare workers; 
but that not reduce minimum the dark 
consequences this one equally high obligation. 
This means maintaining the standards relief and ser- 
vice that have become familiar—especially perhaps 
the true enunciations the three White House Con- 
ferences. This means tapping the sources from which 
relief can drawn, through taxes laid, not over- 
burdened real property, but the income wealth 
through federal channels, since the great wealth 
which taxes are paid certain corporate offices 
drawn from the payments for utilities, futilities, 
provided everywhere. Federal relief under safeguards, 
administered through the highly professional social 
work agency which have confidently looked for 
leadership, with the cooperation the States through 
their departments public welfare, and, again, 
stimulating cooperation with local public social service 
authorities and such private agencies may survive. 
come out the depression with truly national 
program adequate relief and skilful service, true 
national insurance child care and child welfare 
State, locality and private benevolence partici- 
pate, shall have wrung something infinitely precious 
from the experience. should have been able and 
Wise enough this without any depression; but 
had set our hand very difficult task—that 
making the community, the whole nation, safe for 


childhood. 


the depression makes this effort reality—that 
will some mitigation its otherwise dire conse- 
quence the child life, which is, fact, the future 
the nation. 


NEW DECISION THE COMMITTEE 
TRANSPORTATION ALLIED 
NATIONAL AGENCIES 
Decision No. 21—May, 1932 

agency combining private charity and public-aid 
service, Pacific coast city, sent coast 
city man and wife and three children. The man’s 
parents lived the city destination, but had left 
there when youth, had been seaman all over the 
world, and had been back there only once, for two 
months, 1929. was “off and on” seaman 
the State since 1928. 1930 married 
woman with three children, resident there. Early 
1931, leaving the children there with board prepaid, 
expecting return, the man and woman went the 
Atlantic city. Then they thought staying there. 
But they had helped charity there, and 
children’s agency there advised corresponding agency 
the Pacific city against sending the children. 
‘hen the man and wife asked the public welfare au- 
thority the Atlantic city for transportation the 
Pacific, and while was informing itself the condi- 
tions, the couple back. Then the Pacifie city, 
where the family had aided, the advice its 
District Attorney sent the whole family the Atlantic 
city. The public welfare commissioner that city 
had protested. The family again became dependent 
there. 

The Transportation Committee calls attention 
Decision 20, December, 1931, that the Transporta- 
tion Agreement does not require sending agency 
have permission for sending from agency the 
proposed destination, but must make its mind, 
from information secured, its duty under Rule 

this case the Committee holds that the advice 
the sender’s public legal adviser accepted 
residence there, so, reciprocally, the opinion the 
public welfare authority destination should ac- 
cepted residence there. 

Under the other clauses Rule there seems 
justification for the transportation—there were 
resources, nor did the family properly belong, the 
place destination. Therefore, the sender violated 
Rule the Agreement. 


Mr. Carstens sailed July for Europe attend 
the International Conference Frankfort-on-Main, 
and enjoy vacation. will return about Septem- 
ber first. 
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REPORT DISCUSSION FOR EXECUTIVES 
CHILD-CARING INSTITUTIONS 

The leader had sent out letters inquiry various 
executives asking for subjects they wished have dis- 
cussed. The answers fell into two groups—those want- 
ing discussion intake and those preferring discus- 
intake 
had been discussed elsewhere, the leader decided ask 


sion problems arising the institution. 


five people, each take problem her institution, 
lead the discussion. 

Miss Mary Blythe Wilson, Superintendent the 
Pittsburgh Home for Babies, was the first speaker. 
The Home for temporary care infants under two. 
well equipped, generously supported financially 
and adequately staffed, has been doing excellent 
piece work for some time. The problems that have 
received especial attention during the past year were 
those developing motor activities and teaching the 
babies talk. nursery school was scarcely practical, 
Miss 
Brigham, director the Nursery School connection 
with the Frick Training School Pittsburgh, was 


though nursery school methods were employed. 


great help with her criticism, suggestions and lectures. 
too was Dr. Teagarden, the Psychological Depart- 
ment the University Pittsburgh. was through 
the latter that senior student psychology was se- 
cured assist experiment. 

Besides the usual lectures child care the attendants 
receive instruction child development and manage- 
ment. 
charts made assist attendants learning what they 


Standards were discussed and schedules and 


might expect motor and mental development well 
weight, ete. Twice day every baby was given 
opportunity roll and kick the floor. soon 
they could crawl they were allowed crawl up- 
stairs, attendant always being hand prevent 
accident. 

Finally, the superior eighteen the entire group 
were selected the psychology student referred 
After she became 
acquainted with the babies and they had accepted her, 


above for special work speech. 


she worked with each separately holding out de- 
sired object, such ball, but not giving the baby 
until had made effort say the word. rela- 
tively short time these eighteen babies had increased 
their vocabulary many words and the interesting 
thing was that they had also taught the other children 
their new words. 

The second person asked present problem was 
Mr. C.D. Lehman, the State Public School Sparta, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Lehman could not present but sent 
letter telling the use two cottages, few blocks 


away from the school, which were used prepare chil- 
these cottages the 


dren for placement homes. 


routine families rather than institutions used and 


has been found useful intermediate step the 

adjustment the child private home. 
The third problem was presented 

Ueland, Superintendent Carson College, Flourtown, 

Pennsylvania. How can get know our children 

people rather than cases types? The child grows 

only when accepts someone is. Also must 

essential that the housemother, because she the 

one closest him, should know him. She must know 

something his family and the child’s memories his 


own family group. This she may get from the child 
himself sometimes and many times from 
Above all, must feel accepted before will confide. 

The fourth problem was discussed Mrs. Mabelle 
Hardwick, the Donald Whaley Memorial Home 
Flint, Michigan. 


helped institutions solving group problems 


How have child guidance 
institution which Mrs. Hardwick the executive 
well-equipped organization about five vears 
has full-time service which has been 
Rather recently the Whaley Memorial 
has pooled its child study funds with city funds and has 


satisfactory. 
secured full-time psychiatrist. doing the com- 
munity has gained perhaps more than has the institution 
since more children outside than have been studied. 

The solution group problems institutions comes 
through the solution individual problems. must 
There must 


see the the 


Some children cannot stand 


eternal asking 


rivalry, and this their surroundings should 


modified until they can. Some need seclusion. Again, 


children must approve us. Rules must elastic 
enough avoid rebellion, possible. There much 
need for adult change attitude for child change. 
Let see the boy not making trouble but trouble. 
Teach the children social-will rather than 


~ 


The fifth problem—some difficulties applying 


accepted standards institutions—was presented 
Miss Elizabeth Clarke, the Child Welfare League 
America. 
Miss Clarke presented two children, one little girl, 
bright, loving the limelight, and 
boy, slow, insecure, never finishing anything began. 
Her discussion the two cases showed them both 


children who did not fit into groups. The little girl was 
troublesome but the boy was not. Each needed not 
institutional training but home treatment. This raises 


select most troublesome children children are 


the child who needs placement the one not 
the institution. 
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One the things must face the point intake 
that certain personality traits prevent children from 
fitting into group. Some provision other than the 
institution must, therefore, also made for them. 

Verry, Discussion Leader 
Superintendent, Chicago Orphan Asylum 


QUALIFICATIONS HOUSE MOTHERS 
DISCUSSED 

“The Staffing Institutions for Dependent Children 
under Church paper given Hough, 
Superintendent the Baptist Orphanage Virginia, 
the 1932 Church Conference Social Work, outlines 
qualifications for several occupations 
The following references house mothers quoted from 
Mr. Hough’s paper seem especially valuable: 


“The selection person, persons, adequate 
training and desirable personality placed im- 
mediate charge the children the most important 
single factor providing for character development. 

probably the point which children’s insti- 
tutions are most apt fail. The idea that any able- 
bodied woman who willing undertake the task can 
trusted take charge children has been tragically 
widespread. The general salaries paid has been 
too small attract women the degree culture, 
education and personality needed our work. 
way thinking there single investment which 
institutions can make for the welfare their children 
more important than that necessity having women 
superior training and personality charge chil- 
dren. 

“One heart-rending condition which results from 
shortage our receipts that many instances 
have employed inefficient women house 
believe should secure the strongest personalities 
possible our house mothers. House mothers are too 
frequently old church who need home 
themselves; often they have had their nervous systems 
ravaged trouble, anxieties, hard work and disap- 
pointments that humanly impossible for them 
handle with efficiency the annoying details which make 
the guidance young lives bubbling over with 
energy and desire know and do. 

“Often executive child-caring institution sup- 
ported church urged, even implored, employ 
woman house mother just because she 
the widow, sister, aunt, special friend some promi- 
nent layman preacher. Surely there nothing 
against these qualifications, but they are not sufficient 
themselves determine whether person suited 
for such important position house mother, where 
child life directed wisely and sympathetically. 
believe the ideal house mother the most 
person our child-caring institutions. 
upon her develop the character those 
children entrusted her; this God-given privilege 
denied the natural mother, hence sacred trust. 

qualifications house mothers should possess: 

She must Christian, with deep and abiding 
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faith God. need divine guidance when shaping 
young lives. 

She should woman with keen intellect. 
Her failure understand child may thwart the 
whole life. admitted most authorities the 
field child welfare that each child her care will need 
certain amount mothering, but excess mother- 
ing the part the house mother may harmful 
the child. 

mothers should restrain themselves from any 
action which will any way displace the child’s own 
mother. the child’s mother has been displaced 
anyone, will experience insecurity 
which will handicap him for life. 

She will need sense humor, sunny, cheerful 
outlook She should have youthful viewpoint 
help her better understand her children. 

She must have self-control all things, especi- 

She will look well the spiritual, moral, 

“6. She must have ‘ears that Ears that can 
catch faint whispers from souls discovering and redis- 
covering the pure joys life. Ears that answer the 
vibration words, the multitude words which 
boys and girls seek express themselves, their high 
hopes and fine dreams, well their base desires and 
selfish ambitions; ears-that are alike conscious the 
ringing laughter youth, carefree; also the sobs 
defeated are the ears that are needed 
our child-caring institutions. 

She must have ‘heart that Man looketh 
the outward appearance, but God looketh the 
heart. When one day man shall see God sees, what 

She must catch vision the vastness the 
life far more delicate and complex than his physical 
body; far more keep order; and more 
easily put out adjustment. child lives real inner 
life; full hopes, ambitions, doubts, misgivings, joys, 
sorrows and desires that are being gratified thwarted 
much they will adult life. Our institutions are 
the workshops which the personalities these chil- 
dren are being moulded training and formation 
habit into the persons they will adult life. 

the fundamental principles the training 
children that they shall children 
are happy and contented they are ready for training 
self-reliance and self-control. child’s happiness 
large degree depends upon the attitude his house 
mother. 

orphanage above the personalities conducting the train- 
ing the entire home. The personalities our house 
mothers will eventually reflect the conduct and char- 
acter our children. Like trainer, like child. believe 
the most important person child-caring institution 
not the superintendent, with his varied activities 
and responsibilities, but the house mother. envy the 
ideal house mother her place the heart and life the 
child, because when hurt, distress, longing 
for the touch vanished hand, looks her 
supply his heart hunger, and she stands potter 
moulding the clay the life child.” 


x. 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE AMERICA BULLETIN 


SWING AROUND THE CIRCLE 
NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico like lovely lady whom one sees for 
few fleeting moments but never forgets. the midst 
the babel and ugliness which the white man’s civiliza- 
tion has brought forth one takes refuge the mental 
oasis which memories remote, picturesque and unreal 
New Mexico provide. The spirit refreshed and life 
goes more abundantly. 

Miss Emma Director the National 
Child Welfare Division the American Legion, has 
recently spent eight days New Mexico. Miss Pusch- 
ner, Miss Margaret Reeves the New Mexico Bureau 
Child Welfare, the Legion State chairman and the 
president the New Mexico Auxiliary made the 
party four which traveled approximately 1,000 miles. 
Miss Puschner writes follows: 


“We visited different localities, where brought 
together groups Legion and Auxiliary workers and 
other citizens who were interested, and planned 
our talks give them all-around interpretation 
the National Legion and State Legion programs and 
the relationship the State Public Welfare set-up for 
child care and protection. Margaret Reeves was 
splendid and everywhere the Legion and the Auxiliary 
and others appreciated her fine understanding and the 
practical manner which she presented her subject. 
truly did enjoy the time spent with her and know 
that our Legion and Auxiliary New Mexico, well 
our National Headquarters, will give her every pos- 
sible assistance and support. had total about 
1,000 persons our various meetings, and when one con- 
siders that the Legion membership New Mexico 
this time approximately 2,000, and the Auxiliary 
membership approximately 900, apparent that 
reached tremendous percentage our group. 
had excellent publicity all along the way and covered 
distance 965 miles, approximately 1,000 miles. 
was education me, and the local people seemed 
think was well worth while for National Headquarters 
have sent into the State for that period time. 
Some the localities visited were Santa Fe, Taos, 
Springer, Las Vegas, Albuquerque, Gallup, Farmington, 
Aztec, then Durango, Colorado, and into Denver 
for our Western Area Child Welfare Conference. 
Margaret Reeves also participated our dinner pro- 
gram the Area Conference.” 


“WHERE WORK BEGINS” 

League members who have not already received 
Publication No. 365, National Child Labor Committee, 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York, should send for 
brings and answers the most patent questions which 
always come any discussion child labor. 

Isn’t good for children work out the air and 
sunshine? some the country’s most famous 
men papers the streets shine shoes? Isn’t 
the duty children help support their families? 

Send for Work and read the answers 
these and other questions for yourselves. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR INSTITUTION 
PERSONNEL 

The New York School Social Work announces 
its Summer Institute session August August 26, 
1932. The time divided between classroom work and 
field trips. Tuition fee will $35. 

Field trips will take place Tuesdays and Thursdays 
throughout the Institute and will include both child- 
caring institutions and other agencies the community, 
such the Children’s Court, Children’s Aid Society 
and the Westchester County Department Public 
Welfare. 

The following institutions will included the 
field trips: 

The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
St. Christopher’s School, Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum the City New York, 
Connecticut Junior Republic, Litchfield, Conn., Gra- 
ham School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. (Others 
special appointment.) 


WANTED—ANNUAL REPORTS 
The League office desirous having annual re- 
ports its member agencies and also other organiza- 
tions, particularly from State departments. 
times annual reports receive only cold greeting upon 
arriving their destination. the League office, 
however, they will given warm welcome. 


Some- 


ENCLOSURES 
(Sent members only) 

Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1931, is- 
sued the Rhode Island Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty Children. 

Food Relief and Child Health,” 
pamphlet published the Children’s Bureau and 
the Bureau Home Economics. 


CHANGES FOR THE DIRECTORY 

Connecticut—The Children’s Home, Stamford. Miss 
Peters, Executive Secretary. 

The following new members were admitted the 
League May 19, 1932: 

Orphan Asylum (D), 
anapolis, 4107 Washington Street. Miss Louise 
Griffin, Supervisor. Articles and 3—City Indian- 
apolis. 

New Division Child Welfare, Department 
Social Welfare (E), Albany, The Capitol. James 
Foster, Assistant Commissioner. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The First Day Nursery (D), Phila- 
delphia, 3627 Warren Street. Miss Luna Kenney, 
Executive Secretary. 
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